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THE CHICAGO MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN GEOGRAPHERS 

The sixteenth annual meeting of the Association of American Geographers was held in 
Chicago on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, December 30-31, 1920, and January i, 1921. 
Doubtless all who were present would vote the program of this meeting one of the most 
interesting in the history of the Association. The first group of papers was meteorological 
and climatological in character. Prof. O. L. Fassig described the organization of the 
climatological service of the West Indies, illustrating his paper with charts showing the 
location of stations and the comparative value of the data by regions. Dr. C. F. Brooks 
referred to recent observations on the well-known appearance of cold surf with off-shore 
winds. Professor Jefferson remarked, in discussion, that the phenomenon of cold water 
with off-shore winds was not associated with surf on the Great Lakes — that surf appeared 
only with on-shore winds and involved relatively warm water. Dr. Forrest Shreve 
read a paper entitled "Vertical Gradients of Evaporation and Soil Moisture in Desert and 
Coastal Mountains." He emphasized the point that in coastal mountains the physical con- 
ditions were more severe with increase of elevation, while the opposite is true of desert moun- 
tains. He solicited the cooperation of other investigators in obtaining similar data else- 
where. Dr. Shreve finds that soil moisture and evaporation conditions rather than rainfall 
are the vegetal determinants in the Southwest. 

A general review of the work of the non-magnetic y^icht Carnegie was given by Dr. L. A. 
Bauer in a paper entitled "The Status of the General Magnetic Survey of the Earth." The 
path of the Carnegie as well as the records of land explorers were represented, and the inter- 
esting point made that the total length of the Carnegie's cruises represents a distance equal 
to that from the earth to the moon and 100,000 miles beyond. 

Prof. R. S. Holway's paper on "Stream and Ocean Terraces in Relation to Recent Earth 
Movements" was illustrated with unusually clear photographs of the terraced coast of Cali- 
fornia and dealt with detailed comparative measurements of stream and ocean terraces. 
The principal technical refinement was the allowance made for the obscuring effects of 
gravel deposits. The chief point in Prof. W. H. Hobbs' paper, "A Significant Contrast be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Regions" was the unequal ratio of crustal uplift between the 
Pacific and the Atlantic, a ratio tentatively estimated at 15:1. In connection with his 
coastal profiles Professor Hobbs exhibited Barrell's diagram of the broad and now dis- 
sected marine terraces of southern New England as published in the American Journal of 
Science (PL V, June, 1920). It is Professor Hobbs' view that the rise of the Pacific coastal 
terraces is caused by underthrust in the coastal belt originated by the downdropping of the 
Pacific Ocean floor. 

Two papers, one by Mr. O. E. Baker on "The Importance and Permanence of the Physical 
Factors in Determining the Utilization of Land for Agricultural and Forest Production," 
and the other by Prof. C. O. Sauer on "Problems of Land Classification," illustrate the scope 
of the work now going forward in soil geography and in the geography of land classification. 
Miss Zonia Baber, through the medium of excellent diagrams, made a very clear presentation 
of the mathematical relations of the "Distribution of Sunlight and Moonlight over the 
Earth." In addition to their educational appeal the diagrams brought out the amelioration 
of the Arctic night afforded by moonlight. 

Prof. Mark Jefferson's paper, "Chile: A Land where Immigrants Need not Apply," was 
undoubtedly the most brilliant paper of the session. With keen insight into the human 
conditions and reactions, and with rare judgment in the handling of the facts. Professor 
Jefferson traced in a masterly way the geographical conditions of German settlement in 
Chile. In preparation for his main point he emphasized particularly the high density of 
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population and high productivity per unit of area of cereals, potatoes, etc., as compared 
with the Argentine, the United States, and France, of that part of Chile where most of the 
people actually live, which is a very tiny section lying principally between Concepcion and 
Valparaiso. This concludes the review of the principal papers during the Thursday sessions. 

On Friday the session was opened by Dr. D. T. MacDougall's paper on "The Relation of 
Plants to New Habitats," in which the author gave his methods and results in transplanting 
a large number of species from high mountain slopes to lowland localities and vice versa. 
Some of the transplanted forms are then returned to their original habitat to see what 
manners, customs, and other special characteristics they retain after their trip abroad. 
The author referred to Bonnier's classic paper on the transplanting of alpine forms to low- 
land localities and criticized Bonnier's method, which consisted in part of the actual trans- 
plantation of the soils in which the plants grew. Dr. MacDougall felt that this implied a 
false exactness, since soils are not definite quantities that form a fixed habitat, but are in 
every case a reaction in part to climate, soil organisms, etc. 

One of the most interesting papers on the program was "Ecology and Geographic Boun- 
daries," by Prof. H. C. Cowles, who sketched the ecologic basis of the disputes in the sunk 
lands region of eastern Arkansas affected by the New Madrid earthquakes of 1811-1812. 
The paper clearly demonstrated the great progress made in recent years in the study of the 
physiographic conditions that affect rings of growth and the variation in ring habit among 
different kinds of trees. Temperature, light, and rainfall all produce a composite effect, and 
rain does not always have its chief effect in the years in which it falls. The author referred to 
the importance of ecological studies in decisions bearing on the validity of titles to timber 
lands and oil fields, and on the present standing of ecology in decisions in the Land Office and 
the courts. The use of rings of growth is most striking in the case of surveyors' records cut 
into the trees at the time the surveys were made, and overgrown by new tissue which forms 
very definite casts of the surveyors' record, well preserved even long after the original record 
has disappeared by decay. By counting th& number of rings since the tree was blazed and 
the cast made, the original date of survey may be checked or even determined. 

Dr. V'. C. Finch gave a paper entitled "The Significance of Vegetable Oils in the Economic 
Development of the Tropics," in which he pointed out the increasing American demand, as 
well as world demand, for vegetable oils now in use, and of which a considerable number are 
produced in the temperate zone in competition with temperate crops. The tropical oils are 
not in such competition with local production. While the demand has increased production, 
yet if the oil products of the temperate zone are crowded out or limited the question 
arises, can the tropics meet the demand? The interrelations of climatic and economic fac- 
tors such as transportation, labor circumstances, topography and soils were indicated. The 
author concluded that if any crops are likely to succeed in the tropics it would be tree crops 
under a plantation system of management, because the only limiting factor there is that of 
market. There are no geographic factors in the tropics to prevent an indefinite increase. 

Prof. R. E. Dodge read a paper entitled "Geographic Factors in Dairy Farming in South- 
ern New England." After a preliminary statement of the general problem, there followed a 
detailed description of conditions in the town of Goshen, 1300 feet above sea level, west of 
Naugatuck Valley. He compared the conditions of 1845 with those of 1915-1917 in agricul- 
ture and dairying. Agricultural and livestock products have fallen off greatly and dairying 
and poultry products have come in as the cash products of the farm. By these processes the 
New England farmer has freed himself from bondage to the West. There is still a great 
difference in local conditions, prices, etc., among different communities that have not yet 
been brought within the scope of the organized system of market supply involving the large 
cities. Prof. C. O. Sauer gave a second paper in which he discussed the question of regional 
economics, of commercial production, and of the movements and commodities of trade. He 
analyzed the meaning of location in the economic sense, human adjustments to outworn 
economic conditions, and the value of type studies as illustrations. He raised the question 
as to what constitutes a geographical map and pointed out that the study of rural areas in- 
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volves a technique of which we are at present ignorant. How are cities to be studied? What 
is the proper definition of agricultural geography? He referred to the Dutch agricultural 
census arranged by geographical divisions. 

In "The Grain Trade of Ancient Athens" Miss E. C. Semple gave a most valuable account 
of the close dependence of Greek material life upon imported food supplies, chiefly grain 
from the northern border of the Black Sea. The result was an anxious outlook upon forces 
that threatened her sea power and the security of the sea lanes, particularly the Hellespont. 

On Friday evening, December 31, the Geographic Society of Chicago very hospitably 
entertained the members of the Association of American Geographers at a dinner at the 
Hotel Sherman. President Harry P. Pearsons of the Geographic Society of Chicago pre- 
sided and Prof. R. D. Salisbury of the University of Chicago was toastmaster. After the 
dinner brief addresses were given by the following: Prof. H. E. Gregory of Yale University, 
"Geography and Good Fellowship;" Prof. C. O. Sauer of the University of Michigan, "The 
Association and the Isolated Geographer;" Dr. Isaiah Bowman of the American Geographi- 
cal Society, "Political Geography in the Field of Diplomacy;" Prof. H. H. Barrows of the 
University of Chicago, "Geography and Legislation." 

In Saturday's session there were given a group of papers dealing principally with the 
geographic conditions of a number of well-marked regions. Mr. F. W. Frostic discussed the 
history of settlement and the economic development of the Saginaw Valley region. The 
Fisheries of the Far East, their present low state of development, and the opportunities for 
American capital were discussed by Prof. F. J. Novakovsky. Prof. R. H. Whitbeck read a 
paper on the geography of Cuba, emphasizing the advantages of American influence and the 
probable relapse into disorder if the Cuban people were left to their own devices. Prof. 
N. A. Bengtson described the physiography and present economic condition of Honduras. 
Mr. H. C. McMurry explained the retarded development of Nashville which he ascribed 
to the fact that it is the focus of a small region, the central Tennessee basin; and that other 
potential regions outside the region are tributary to other foci — Memphis, Louisville, Cin- 
cinnati, and Birmingham. In discussion Mr. O. E. Baker justified the view that Nashville 
is the Athens of the South, by saying that it is the second city in the United States (after 
Boston-Cambridge) in the number of persons mentioned in Who's Who. 

After these regional papers Mr. W. L. G. Joerg gave an account of "Bering's Two Expe- 
ditions to Determine the Relation of America to Asia." Mr. Joerg described Bering's first 
and second expeditions which were in the field from 1725 to 1730, and 1733 to 1741 respec- 
tively. His paper was illustrated by two wall maps, one giving a modern interpretation of 
the land and sea route of Bering's first expedition, the other representing a reconstruction by 
Bertholf of the tracks of the St. Peter (Bering) and the St. Paul (Chirikov) on the second 
expedition. 



